A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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FTER the Constitution was rati- 
*® fied in 1788, the Continental Con- 
@s took the necessary steps to set 
P the new government and put it 
it) operation. It provided that the 
i Congress should assemble on the 
Bt Wednesday in March 1789. The 
Hall of New York was the place 
en for the meeting, but when the 
for the first session arrived, only 
of the 22 senators were present 
B only 13 of the 59 members of the 
weeuse of Representatives. The roads 
Wer bad and conditions of travel dif- 
making it impossible for all the 
bers to arrive in time. As a re- 
} it was not until early in April 
- first Congress of the United 

8 began its work. 
his was 156 years ago and, since 
life of a Congress is two years, 
® Congresses have come and gone 
&e those first days of the Republic. 
e 78th will pass out of existence at 
on Wednesday, January 3, and 
79h will officially come into being 

in its work. 

ing the 156 years that we have 
under the Constitution, Congress 
' Made the laws for a rapidly grow- 


} 
ha 
: 
; , 
» 
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ing and changing nation. It has itself 
grown as new states have been admit- 
ted to the Union and as the national 
population has increased. Now there 
are 435 members in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and 96 senators. 

Many issues have arisen about the 
powers of Congress and the way it 
does its work. Some of these issues 
have been long since put to rest, and 
others, almost as old as the Constitu- 
tion itself, are vital problems of today. 
We can best understand these issues 
by studying the powers of Congress 
and its relation to the other branches 
of the government. 

This study carries us back to the 
Constitution framers themselves. They 
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decided that Congress should be the 
supreme law-making branch of the 
government. “All legislative powers 
herein granted,” declares the Consti- 
tution, “shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States which shall con- 
sist of a Senate and a House of Rep- 
resentatives.” But the Constitution 
did not-give Congress full power to 
govern the nation. It established 
three branches of government—the 
legislative, the executive, and the ju- 
dicial. Each was supposed to act as 
a check against the others. 

While Congress is the supreme law- 
making authority of the land, the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government, 
that is, the President, plays an impor- 


The 79th Congress will meet in Washington in two days, on January 3. 
Few Congresses have met at such a critical time in the nation’s history. 
Few have had greater responsibility. Before this Congress ends, the war, 
in all probability, will have ended and the nature of the peace settlements 
determined. This Congress will play a decisive role in shaping the future 


for years to come. 


Because of its importance, we are devoting a large 


part of this issue of The American Observer to Congress and its func- 
tions under our system of government. 





The legislative branch of the federal government—both Senate and House of Representatives—meets in the Capitol building in Washington 


Historic Role of 79th Congress 


tant role in this process. The Consti- 
tution declares that the President 
“shall from time to time give to the 
Congress information of the state of 
the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient.” 
In the performance of this duty, it 
has become the custom of Presidents 
to address messages to Congress, 
either in person or in writing, recome 
mending legislation to Congress. 
Sometimes a President will merely 
tell Congress in a general way some 
of the things which he thinks should 
be done. If Congress wishes to fol- 
low his advice, well and good, but if 
not, the President does little about it. 
Many of our Presidents have adopted 
this course. They have not outlined 
legislation in detail and have not tried 
very hard to have their programs 
adopted. They have left it to Congress 
to adopt its own legislative policies. 
Other Presidents have taken a more 
positive course. They have taken it 
upon themselves to set before Con- 
gress a definite program of legislation, 
and they have strongly urged upon 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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Reforms in ‘Congressional Machinery 


HE 79th Congress will take up the 

question of reforms in its own or- 
ganization and procedure. For a 
number of years, our legislative branch 
has been subject to sharp criticism on 
the ground that it is inefficient and 
needs overhauling to meet the great 
responsibilities which now fall upon 


Congress is supposed to act wisely on 
hundreds of different subjects each 
session, many of which involve highly 
technical information. It is obviously 
impossible for a member of Congress 
to become an expert in many of the 
fields of legislation. It is obvious that 
he cannot become well enough in- 
formed to make intelligent and wise 
decisions unless he has expert assist- 


ance. 
Such expert assistance is not pro- 
vided for him. A senator has $13,900 
a year to spend for office help; a rep- 
resentative has $9,500. As the maga- 
zine Life accurately points out: “Any 
vice-president of any medium-sized 


quently means that the leadership in 
law-making shifts from Congress to 
the executive branch or to groups 
which have special interests to pro- 
mote. Congressmen may complain bit- 
terly that the executive branch of the 
government is usurping too much 
authority, but little can be done to pre- 
vent such a thing from happening un- 
less the committees of Congress em- 
ploy their own experts, so that they 
will not be at the mercy of experts 
from the executive branch or experts 
representing special interests. 
Committee system: In previous 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
we have described how the committee 






























































have been tremendous changes in the 
national life and the problems which 
they must deal with are becoming infi- 
nitely more complex, Congress does 
its work under rules which have re- 
mained largely unchanged since the 
early days of the Republic. 

Without an efficiently organized and 
smoothly operating Congress, our en- 
tire system of government is endan- 
gered. In many.countries, the failure 
of the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment to meet its responsibilities 
has led to the shifting of power to the 
executive branch, with the consequent 
undermining and destruction of demo- 
cratic government. 


Strengthening Democracy 

Because of the vital need of 
strengthening our democratic machin- 
ery, the American people share with 
Congress the responsibility of seeing 
to it that those steps be taken which 
are essential to make our national 
legislature responsive to the needs and 
responsibilities of the difficult days 
ahead. 

Some of the more urgent reforms 
which are being studied and advo- 
cated and which will be debated in the 
halls of Congress during the months 
ahead include the following: 

Research facilities: Only the unin- 
formed would contend that individual 
congressmen or Congress as a body 
has adequate staffs to deal intelligently 
with the complex problems of the day. 


How pressure groups influence legislation 


corporation, whose job is not one-hun- 
dredth as important to the nation, has 
much more help than that.” 

Not only is the individual member 
handicapped by lack of competent as- 
sistance, but the committees suffer 
from a similar handicap. Most com- 
mittees must depend upon a clerk or 
two who have neither the training nor 
the time to examine all the problems 
on which legislation must be shaped. 
When hearings on important pieces of 
legislation are held, members of the 
committee have little advance prepara- 
tion. They are not able to question 
witnesses effectively and to get at the 
bottom of the subject under discussion. 

Under such circumstances, what 
does a congressional committee do? 
It does about the only thing it can do. 
It turns to the executive departments, 
the agencies which are under the di- 
rection of the President. Many of 
these agencies have large and compe- 
tent staffs of lawyers, accountants, 
and other technical experts who know 
the details of the problems with which 
they deal. 

The result of this procedure is that 
these executive experts write the bills 
and the congressional committees 
merely approve them. Or the commit- 
tee may be influenced in writing legis- 
lation by the experts which special 
private groups bring to testify when 
important laws are under consider- 
ation. 

This lack of trained staffs fre- 


system of Congress operates. Much of 
the vital work of Congress is per- 
formed by the various committees. 
One of the difficulties of the system 
as it is now organized is that there 
are so many committees that members 
frequently serve on six or seven of 
them, each dealing with varying and 
unrelated subjects. 


Too Many Committees? 


. It is argued that the number of 
committees should be drastically re- 
duced in the interest of efficiency. 
Many of these committees overlap in 
their work and it has been proposed 
that the Senate’s 33 committees be re- 
duced to 12 and the House’s 47 to 15 
or 20. If there were fewer commit- 
tees, it is argued, individual members 
would not have to serve on more than 
one and could thus become better in- 
formed on the subject with which his 
particular committee was concerned. 

In connection with the committee 
system, it has been proposed that 
greater use be made of the joint com- 
mittee, composed of members of both 
houses of Congress. Often precious 
weeks are lost by duplicate hearings 
by committees of each house. Officials, 
military and civilian, are obliged to 
appear first before a Senate committee 
and then must testify on the same 
subject before a House committee. 

Every important piece of legislation 
must pass through the separate com- 
mittees of each house before it reaches 


the floors of the House or Senate 
Seniority rule: The manner of se. 
lecting the chairmen of the various 


committees has been widely criticized, : 


It is true that the seniority rule, by 
which committee chairmanships are 
given tec members who have served 
longest in Congress, frequently leads 
to some strange results. It often hap. 
pens that a committee chairman in 
either house is a man who by no stretch 
of the imagination can be called an 
“expert” on the subject with which his 
committee deals. 

Great power is lodged in the hands 
of the committee my No bill 
ever goes to the floor of the House or 
Senate for debate and for a vote until 
it has gone through the hands of the 
committee which deals with that kind 
of legislation. The chairman has 
great power in determining what bills 
shall be recommended for passage, It 
is the chairman who calls the commit- 
tee into session. If a measure which 
he does not like has been referred to 
his committee, he may hold it back for 
a long time by failing to call the com- 
mittee together to consider it. He ap-' 
points subcommittees and these sub- 
committees do much of the work of 
framing bills. 


Power of Chairman 


It is the chairman who takes to the 
floor of Congress the bills recom- 
mended by the committee. The mem- 
bers of Congress, in deciding how to 
vote upon a proposed measure, will 
give great weight to what the chair- 
man has to say. They feel that he 
knows more about it than anyone ese 
does. Thus he exerts great influence 
upon legislation. 

Inasmuch as the chairmen of com- 
mittees are so powerful, it is important 
that the best qualified men in Congress 
serve as chairmen. They should be 
specialists in the fields of legislation 
with which their committees deal. 

The seniority rule gives an unfair 
advantage to those members who come 
from states which are predominantly 
one-party states. Senators and repre- 
sentatives from states which nearly 
always go Republican or Democratic 
are able to hold their seats for a num- 
ber of sessions. By the seniority rule, 
they obtain membership on the im- 
portant committees and become the , 
committee chairmen when their party 
comes to power. Congressmen from 
states which swing from one party to 
the other enjoy no such advantage and 
are prevented from obtaining impor- 
tant committee posts, however able 
they may be. The states controlled by 
one party, therefore, enjoy power ; 
influence in Congress out of all propor 
tion to their size and population. 

Another disadvantage of the sel 
jority rule is that the chairman of a 
important committee may be out of 
sympathy with the policies of the ma 
jority of his party, or even of the ma 
jority of Congress. For example, the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee may not be a sur 
porter of the foreign policy of the ad- 
ministration in power and by 
a majority of the Senate. 

Under such circumstances, the party 
in power does not have a united leader- 
ship. If the Democrats are in 
of the Senate, the party leaders 
be able to form a party policy and 
it through. Then something effective 
would be done. We would have 
leadership. If the people did not like 
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what the Democratic leaders did, they 
could turn that party out and put in 
the Republicans. The same thing 
would be true if the Republicans were 
in power. 

It will not be an easy matter to 
abolish or amend the seniority rule, 
for those who have chairmanships of 
important committees are not eager 
to relinquish their positions of power 
and influence. Many proposals have 
been made to improve the present sys- 
tem. One calls for the election of 
chairmen by secret ballot of the com- 
mittee members. This would enable 
new members who are well qualified to 
deal with committee problems to rise 
to chairmanships without waiting 
their turns under the seniority pro- 
cedures. 

Another plan is that the members 
of the party in power should hold a 
caucus and elect the chairmen of the 
various committees by secret ballot. 
It is argued that, in this way, the 
party in power could form a united 
leadership and place the most able 
men in positions of influence. 

Better representation: At present, 
state congressional districts, from 
which members are elected to the 
House of Representatives, are very 
unequal in population. It is not at all 
ucommon for some districts to con- 
tain twice as many people as others. 

States are supposed to redraw their 
congressional district lines to take 
population changes into account. Many 
of them wait until the census is taken 
every ten years; however, before mak- 
ing any change. Some of them don’t 
even redraw their lines then. Today, 
people move freely from one district to 
another and from one state to another, 
The result is that some districts grow 
ad others decline, while their repre- 
sentation remains the same. 

These reforms, together with such 
measures as the elimination of restric- 
tions upon voting—such as age, re- 
quirement of long residence in a state 
ow district, registration difficulties, 
poll taxes—are advocated as means of 
making Congress more truly represen- 
tative of the people and thus more 
democratic, 

Relations with the Executive: Many 
people believe that the relations be- 
tween Congress and the executive 
branch of the government should be 
doser. As an example of how this 
might work, we can take the case of 
our relations with foreign countries. 
tis Congress which must declare war. 
Treaties can be put into effect only 


Will this be a stumbling block? 


with the approval of two-thirds of the 
Senate. Congress appropriates money 
to carry out any foreign policy which 
may be adopted. 

At the same time, the President and 
his secretary of state negotiate trea- 
ties. They are dealing, day by day, 
with foreign countries and they make 
many important decisions as to what 
our relations with the other govern- 
ments shall be. As a matter of fact, 
as things now stand, the President 
and State Department practically man- 
age our foreign affairs. Congress 
merely approves or disapproves what 
is done. 

Some effort is made to bring Con- 
gress and the executive branch of the 
government together in handling for- 
eign matters. The President fre- 
quently calls in members of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House 
and of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and talks to them 
about problems of foreign policy. The 
secretary of state frequently consults 
with committee members. 

Many people think that the relation- 
ship between the two branches should 
be much closer than present arrange- 
ments allow. They contend, for ex- 
ample, that heads of the executive de- 
partments, such as the State Depart- 
ment, should appear regularly before 
Congress to explain policies and to 
answer questions on policies. They 
cite as an example of what might be 
done the appearance of former Secre- 
tary Hull before both houses of Con- 
gress after his return from Moscow. 
Some have gone so far as to suggest 
that cabinet members and others in 
prominent executive positions should 
have seats in Congress, without votes, 
to coordinate the policies of the two 
branches of the government. 

Approval of Treaties: We have dis- 
cussed in previous issues of this paper 
the constitutional provision whereby 
all treaties must have the approval of 
two-thirds of the members of the Sen- 
ate before they can be put into effect. 
There is a strong movement through- 
out the country in favor of amending 
the Constitution so that treaties, like 
all legislation, might become effective 
after they were approved by a simple 
majority in both houses. The argu- 
ments for and against such a proposal 
need not be repeated here. Certainly 
this is one of the important issues to 
be debated and decided by the Ameri- 
can people and their representatives. 

Efficiency measures: Some of the 
rules of Congress permit serious de- 
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the Moscow conference. Closer 


and legislative branches is a needed reform. 


lays in the handling of public busi- 


rule is adopted limiting debate. Any 
senator can talk as long as he pleases 
upon a measure under consideration. 
Strong arguments can, of course, be 
made in favor of freedom of debate. 
Certainly we do not want “gag” rules 
or “steamroller” tactics. 

But this right is frequently abused. 
In the Senate, a small group some- 
times talk a measure to death. A 
senator may get the floor, supposedly 
to discuss the measure before the Sen- 
ate, but when he runs out of things to 
say on the bill under consideration, he 
may talk on any subject which comes 
to mind. He may even read books and 
he may do this as long as his strength 
holds out. 

Sometimes a number of members, 
knowing that if a measure they oppose 
comes to a vote it will be passed, agree 
among themselves to keep talking until 
the majority of the Senate gives up 
and allows the measure to die. This 
practice is called “filibustering.” 

While it would be wrong to deny to 
senators full time for reasonable dis- 
cussion, it is certainly undemocratic 
to allow a few senators to thwart the 
will of a majority. From time to time, 
efforts have been made to prevent fili- 
busters. Debate may be limited by 
the adoption of what is called “clo- 
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ture” (see page 8). One difficulty is 
that the Senate is not inclined to use 
this procedure. There is a strong tra- 
dition in favor of allowing senators to 
talk as long as they care to. 

In the House, debate is more strictly 
limited. Otherwise, the House, with 
435 members, would find it almost im- 
possible to pass any important meas- 
ures. But much time is lost in record- 
ing the vote, one by one, of individual 
members. Mechanical devices could 
be installed whereby the entire mem- 
bership could vote instantaneously and 
the position of each member recorded 
without loss of time. 

Public interest: It is well to re- 
member when we speak of reforms of 
Congress that we cannot have a great 
Congress merely by changing the ma- 
chinery through which the Senate and 
the House operate. Congress will be 
great and efficient and powerful only if 
able and public-spirited men and 
women are elected by the people. It is 
highly important that the voters of 
every district take an interest in poli- 
tics, that they study the records of 
their representatives in Congress, and 
that they take pains to nominate and 
elect the best men and women who are 
available. 

This cannot be done merely through 
interest in general elections. When 
voters go to the polls in November, 
they have the privilege only of choos- 
ing among the candidates who have 
been nominated by the parties. In 
order to get the best candidates, voters 
must pay as much attention to primary 
elections, in which the candidates are 
chosen, as they do in the general 
elections. 

When we speak of the necessity of 
selecting the best men for Congress, 
we do not mean to imply that members 
of Congress are today inefficient or in- 
competent. That mistake is sometimes 
made, People who sneer at Congress 
seem to think that members of that 
body are inferior persons. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most congressmen are lead- 
ers in their own communities and con- 
gressmen in general are worthy of 
respect. 

We should not, however, be satisfied 
with what we have. We, as voters and 
as citizens, must work steadily not 
merely to keep the quality of Congress 
at its present level but to raise it to 
higher levels. That can be done if 
voters everywhere take the pains to be 
informed and if they are tireless in 
the performance of their civic duties. 
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The Story of the Week 


io than nent final victory for the United 
Nations is now assured, it has become 
increasingly clear in recent weeks that 
a period of hard and bitter fighting 
still stands between us and the peace. 
On all fronts, the enemy is meeting 
our assaults with desperate resistance. 

In the Pacific theater, however, our 
efforts are yielding definite gains. 
Recent landings on Mindoro Island 
have opened: a new chapter in the 
Philippine campaign. This island, on 
the west side of the archipelago, is 
just south of Luzon, which means that 
its capture will place us within reach 
of Manila. It is also an ideal vantage 
point for future attacks on Formosa, 
the China coast, and Japanese ship- 
ping lanes to the East Indies. From 
positions on Mindoro and Leyte, our 
forces will be able to cut off the Japa- 
nese on all the southern Philippine 
Islands from those in the north. 

In western Europe, where Amer- 
ican, British, French, and Canadian 
armies are trying to force their way 
into the industrial heart of Germany, 
Hitler’s forees under Field Marshal 
von Rundstedt are in the midst of a 
crucial counterattack. If they suc- 
ceed in hurling back our armies con- 
centrated against the Seigfried Line, 
many months may be added to the 
Allied victory timetable. If their at- 
tempt to split the Allied front and 
force it from German soil fails, they 
are likely to be too disorganized for 
further successful resistance. 


Poland’s Frontiers 


Poland’s role as a battleground of 
international interests was  high- 
lighted recently when the United 
States joined Russia and Britain in 
the controversy over her future 
boundaries. This country was drawn 
into the conflict when Prime Minister 
Churchill, abruptly reversing Britain’s 
position of supporting the London 
Polish government, declared that he 
stood behind Russia in her demand 
for Polish territory and asked for a 
statement of American policy on the 
question. 

Although congressional debate of 
the matter is likely, a preliminary 
statement of our attitude toward the 
long struggle has been issued by Sec- 
retary of State Stettinius. Stettinius 
has placed the American government 
on record in favor of a settlement of 
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(This map does not show the shifting battle lines in the west, resulting from the great German counteroffensive, which is still 


Poland’s boundaries before the end 
of the war provided all the interested 
nations can agree. Presumably this 
means Poland as well as her more 
powerful neighbors. 

Unless the United States brings 
strong pressure to bear, the London 
Polish government will probably be 
discredited in favor of the Russian- 
sponsored Lublin group and the boun- 
dary dispute will be settled as Russia 
wants it settled—with the Curzon line, 
which cuts Poland just west of Brest 
Litovsk, as the western boundary and 
Poland’s outlet to the Baltic sea wid- 
ened by the addition of parts of East 
Prussia to the country’s prewar ter- 
ritories. 


State Department Appointees 


Ordinarily, the Senate confirms ap- 
pointments to secondary posts in the 
government’s administrative depart- 
ments as a matter of routine. It 
broke with this precedent, however, 
when the names of six newly appointed 
State Department officials came up for 
approval. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary 


in progress as we go to press) 


of State Stettinius had agreed upon 
former ambassador to Japan Joseph 
C. Grew for undersecretary and Wil- 
liam L. Clayton, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
James C. Dunn, Archibald MacLeish, 
and Brigadier General Julius C. 
Holmes for assistant secretaries. But 
to each of these men, some faction in 
the Senate had specific objections. 
The great issues of the postwar pe- 
riod, both foreign and domestic, were 
tied up in the controversy over the 
appointments. New Deal Democrats 
objected to Grew because he advo- 
cated retaining the emperor of Japan 
after the Japanese have been defeated. 
Clayton they opposed on the grounds 
that his connection with one of the 
world’s largest cotton brokerage 
houses has involved him in cartel com- 
mitmerts. Dunn was suspect because 
he was said to have withheld infor- 
mation favorable to the republicans 
from the President at the time of 
the Spanish Civil War. MacLeish, on 
the other hand, met with the full 
approval of New Deal senators but 
was disapproved by conservative mem- 
bers for alleged radical leanings. 
For a time, it looked as though a 


filibuster would prevent confirmation 
of the appointments before Congress 
adjourned. But President Roosevelt 
intervened to break the deadlock. 
Warning Senators Pepper, Guffey, and 
Murray, leaders of the drive to block 
the appointments, that the names of 
the six State Department officials 
would be resubmitted this year if not 
confirmed before the 78th Con 
adjourned, he finally induced wen 
permit a favorable vote. 


The War Is Not Over 


Two government edicts 
gave the nation further proof that ne 
war is far from over—proof that @ 
the contrary victory still demands ® 
greatest possible effort of every 
izen. First, the War Prod 
Board announced that because of 
shortages in key industries, DP 
tion of civilian goods has been frozéa 
at present levels wherever such pro 
duction involves critical mate 
Then the Army announced that draft 
quotas for this month and next must 
be raised. 

Unexpectedly 


costly fighting has 
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placed heavy demands on the Army 
for replacements. This, however, is 
only part of the reason for the tight- 
ening of Selective Service rules. Draft 
poards plan to review deferments 
among all men up to the age of 37 in 
the hope of forcing workers into es- 
sential industry on a “work or fight” 


basis. 


Greece’s Tragedy 

The long smouldering internal strug- 
gles of the Greeks are now flaring into 
open civil war. More than that, they 
have become an issue of international 
significance which threatens to disrupt 
relations between this country and 
Great Britain. 

As things stand now, British troops 
are keeping the government of Pre- 
mier Papandreou in office while par- 
tisan forces, loosely organized in a 
federation known as the EAM, are 
trying to seize power. British action, 
started when the EAM refused to dis- 
arm its military force, the ELAS, has 
been defended by Prime Minister 
Churchill on the ground that the 
EAM wishes to set up a radical dic- 
tatorship. Churchill claims that Brit- 
ain will permit the Greeks to have any 
government they wish, provided it is 
chosen through free elections. 

British intervention in Greece has 
provoked sharp criticism both here 
and in England. Secretary of State 
Stettinius greeted the news of British 
fighting in Greece with a statement of 
American disapproval. In the House 
of Commons, where Churchill made 
the Greek affair the issue of a vote of 
confidence, disapproving Labor party 
members refused to vote. In Greece, 
the partisans accuse Britain of plan- 
ting to restore the hated monarchy 
mder a reactionary cabinet for her 
own imperialistic reasons. 


Franco-Russian Pact 


With the signing of the new pact 
with Russia, the French government 
has taken a long step toward defining 
its postwar international position. 
The terms of the treaty indicate that 
tegardless of what kind of interna- 
tional organization may be set up after 
the war, France will cooperate closely 
with Russia. 

According to the terms of the alli- 
ance, the two nations have promised 
to make no other agreements which 
might conflict with each other’s in- 
terests. Specifically, France has 
agreed not to join a bloc of nations 
hostile to the Soviet Union. 

The chief advantages for Russia in 
the new pact are the guarantee of an 
ally in western Europe and support 
for her demands on Poland. In ex- 
thange, the French gain support for 
demands they hope to make on a de- 
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feated Germany. During his confer- 
ence with General de Gaulle, Premier 
Stalin agreed that France should’play 


a major part in the postwar occupa- - 


tion of Germany and that, if the in- 
dustrial Rhineland and Ruhr areas 
should be detached from the Reich, 
they should be controlled mainly or 
entirely by France. 


New Military Ranks 


Five stars on the shoulders of each 
of seven top Army and Navy officers 
mean that these men have been pro- 





TIGHTENING UP. Maj. General Lewis B. 


Hershey, national draft director, studies 
new regulations to keep workers in war 
industries. 


moted to a rank previously unknown 
in the United States—for the Army 
officers, General of the Army, and for 
the Navy officers, Admiral of the Fleet. 

Our new Generals of the Army are 
Generals George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff of the Army; Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe; Henry H. Arnold, command- 
ing general of the Army Air Forces; 
and Douglas MacArthur, commander 
in the Southwest Pacific. The five- 
star admirals are Admirals William 
D. Leahy, the President’s personal 
Chief of Staff; Ernest J. King, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Fleet; and 
Chester W. Nimitz, Commander in 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet. 

These seven men are still ranked, 
however, by General John J. Pershing, 
who commanded American forces in 
the First World War. General Per- 
shing bears the special title of General 
of the Armies of the United States. 


Japanese-Americans 


The controversy over our population 
of Japanese ancestry became acute 
early in 1942, when the War Depart- 
ment authorized the internment of 
more than 100,000 people of Japanese 
descent in relocation camps. Pointing 


to keep our invasion armies going. 


to the danger of enemy attack on the 
Pacific coast, the Army pleaded mili- 
tary necessity.. Internees. Who “were 
citizens and who had given no evidence 
of disloyalty to the United States pro- 
tested that the internment was a vio- 
lation of their civil rights. 

Now, however, the situation has 
been somewhat clarified by two Su- 
preme Court decisions—that Japanese- 
Americans of proved loyalty cannot 
legally be detained in relocation cen- 
ters and that the original evacuation 
did not conflict with the Constitution. 
These decisions followed the Army’s 
announcement that Japanese-Ameri- 
cans will no longer be excluded from 
the west coast. 

The majority of Supreme Court jus- 
tices felt that under the Constitution 
the government is empowered to take 
any steps it finds necessary to protect 
the country from attack. Three dis- 
senting justices argued that this prin- 
ciple would give the military arm of 
the government power to supersede the 
Constitution at any point and hence 
would violate the basic ideas and prin- 
ciples of freedom on which our system 
was founded. 


| NEWS QUIZ | 


1. Why will the new Congress be called 
the “79th? 


2. Explain how the system of checks 
and balances provided by the framers of 
the Constitution operates in practice. 

8. What control does Congress. exer- 
cise over the conduct of American foreign 
relations? 

4. How do justices of the Supreme 
Court differ in their interpretation of the 
Constitution? 

5. What proposals have been made for 
modernizing the machinery of ? 
On what grounds has the seniority rule 
been criticized? 

6. Why is it important that members 





of Co be provided with adequate 
resea staffs? 
7. Name some of the more important 
on of legislation enacted by 78th 
ingress. 


8. What is the salary of a member of 
Congress? 

9. What recent_action has been taken 
with respect to Japanese-Americans? 

10. To what country does the Curzon 
Line apply and how does it figure in re- 
cent international developments? 
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Pronunciations 


Brest Litovsk—brest’ lee-toff’sk 
Lazon—1o0-zon’ 
Mindoro—meen-do’ro 
Nagoya—nah-goe’yah 

von Rundstedt—fon’ roont’stet 
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John: “So you’re practically independ- 
ent in your new job.” 
James: “Yes, I can get there any time 
I wish before eight, and leave any time 
after five.” 
Oe 


The young lady, a haughty senior, 
looked down her nose as the tiny fresh- 
man cut in during the dance. 

“And just why did you have to cut in?” 
she asked nastily. 

“I’m sorry, ma’am,” was the meek an- 
swer, “but I’m working my way through 
college, and your partner was waving a 
five dollar bill at me.” 


x * * J 
Doctor: “Are you taking the medicine 


sy ‘ 
atient: “I tasted it and decided that 
I’d rather have the cough.” 


ae © 


A gentleman was out walking with 
his long, low Dachshund, He was stopped 
by a small boy who asked, “What’s that?” 

“That’s a Dachshund,” replied the gen- 
tleman. ‘ 

“Oh,” said the boy, “for a minute I 
thought it was a dog.” 

ot *® 


A lady with ambitions to sing in opera 
honored the party with her rendition of 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” As 
she sang, she noticed a man, apparently 
a Southerner, weeping, and when she had 
finished, she inquired, “Why are you 
weeping? Are you a Virginian?” 

“No, madam,” was his answer, “I am 
a@ musician.” 
































ALAIN IN COLLIER’S 
“J hope that isn’t an indication of any- 
thing—he bought a five-year diary” 


Writer: “I’m afraid that I haven't 
written anything which will live.” 
Publisher: “Just be thankful that 
you’re still alive in spite of what you've 
written.” 
ee. = -@ 


First boy: “What does this book mean 
—The redskin bit the dust.’ ” 
Second boy: “He was eating spinach, 
I guess.” 
* * * 


GI: “I’ve seen General Marshall’s 
name in lots of places around the Army, 
but the guy who seems to have his name 
on every door is Private Keep Out.” 


x * * 


Mother was warning her little daugh- 
ter to be careful when crossing streets. 

“Oh, don’t worry, Mother,” the child 
reassured, “I always wait for the empty 
space to come by before I cross.” 
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gress. Members of the executive branch are frequently called 


The President, whe heads this branch of the government, signs or vetoes 
= congressional conmmittees, as 


before 


appeared recently before the Senate Foreign Relations 


Congress the passage of the bills they 
have recommended. 

Whether a President can succeed in 
such a course and become in reality a 
law-maker depends largely upon how 
popular he is with the people. If the 
people like his policies, they will sup- 
port him, and members of Congress 
will fall in line in order to remain in 
office. They will do this even though 
they do not like the policies advocated 
by the President. If, on the other 
hand, the President is not popular 
with the public, Congress can safely 
ignore his recommendations and do as 
it pleases, 

In taking the initiative in proposing 
legislation, the President exercises a 
positive power in the enactment of 
laws. ‘He also exercises a negative in- 
fluence through the veto. If he vetoes 
or refuses to sign a bill, it cannot be- 
come a law unless it is passed over his 
veto by a two-thirds vote of both 
houses of Congress. Thus he serves 
as a check upon the power of Congress 
to pass laws. 

One kind of legislation is turned 
over to the President. Under the Con- 
stitution, he is given the power to 
negotiate treaties with foreign gov- 
ernments. But just as the power of 
Congress over legislation is restricted 
by the President’s veto right, so the 
legislative branch of the government 
has a veto power over the treaty- 
making power. No treaty may become 
effective unless it is ratified by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. 

We have seen that the work of Con- 
gress is largely legislative. Its job 
is to make the laws of the nation. 
However, it shares this power to a 
certain extent with the President. 
The President’s main job is executive 
or administrative. He is to see to it 
that the laws enacted by Congress are 
put into effect and enforced. 

Everyone knows that the President 
alone cannot enforce or administer all 
the federal laws. He must have much 
assistance. There must be many de- 
partments and bureaus and offices, all 
engaged in administering the laws and 
performing the work of government, 
The President appoints most of the 
heads of the departments and agencies 
and bureaus and other important ad- 
ministrative officials. But all these 
appointments become effective only 
if confirmed by a majority vote of the 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Senate. The President, therefore, 
eannot have as his assistants men 
whom a majority of the Senate dis- 
approve. 

In other ways, Congress exercises 
an influence over the administration 
of laws it enacts. Although the va- 
rious departments and agencies are 
supposedly under the jurisdiction of 
the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, that is, the President, Congress 
may at-any time appoint a committee 
to investigate the work of any agency 
or commission. If it does not like 
the way the laws are being adminis- 
tered, it may refuse to appropriate 
money to pay the salaries of the offii- 
cials. 

There are scores of commissions, 
bureaus, departments, and offices in 
Washington and throughout the coun- 
try. Most of them are under the gen- 
eral supervision of the President and 
his subordinates. Some of these fed- 
eral agencies have been set up directly 
by Congress, others have been created 
by order of the President. 

Many issues arise about the way 
these organizations do their work. It 
is frequently charged that a commis- 
sion or an agency is doing things 
which Congress did not give it the 
right to do; that it is not merely ad- 
ministering the laws as enacted by 
Congress but that it is in effect making 
laws of its own and thus usurping 
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Role of the 79th Congress 


powers of Congress. Charges of this 
kind have been frequent under the 
Roosevelt administration. Such issues 
frequently cause bad feeling between 
the President and Congress. 

Nor have relations with the third 
branch—the judicial—always been 
harmonious. The judicial branch con- 
sists of the Supreme Court and other 
federal courts which have been set up 
to interpret the laws. 

There have been many controversies 
concerning the relations between Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court. Con- 
gress, it should be remembered, has 
only such powers as the Constitution 
has given it. Naturally, differences 


_of opinion arise as to whether certain 


acts of Congress are permitted by the 
Constitution. When the constitution- 
ality of an act of Congress is ques- 
tioned, the Supreme Court decides the 
issue. If a majority of the justices of 
the Court feel that the act is constitu- 
tional, the act is valid law. If, how- 
ever, a majority of the justices think 
that Congress exceeded its authority 
in passing the law, the act is no 
longer an enforceable law. By exer- 
cising the supreme power of deter- 
mining whether legislation passed by 
Congress and signed by the President 
is constitutional or not, the Supreme 


Court acts as a check upon the other 


two branches of the government. 
Supreme Court justices differ widely 


in their attitudes toward the powers 
of Congress. The position which some 
justices take when a question of con. 
stitutionality is involved, may be ex. 
pressed as follows: 

“There is some question ag t 
whether the Constitution gives Cop. 
gress the power to enact this lay, 
There is a question as to its constity. 
tionality. But the members of Cop. 
gress thought it was constitutional or 
they would not have passed it. The 
President of the United States thought 
it was constitutional or he would not 
have signed it. 

“Since these two branches of the 
government think that Congress had 
the power to enact the law, there must 
be good reason on their side. The 
Supreme Court should, therefore, ac. 
cept the judgment of the legislative 
and executive branches of the govern- 
ment and should not declare the law 
unconstitutional.” 

When a majority of the justices of 
the Supreme Court feel this way about 
the matter, few acts of Congress are 
thrown out on the ground of uncon. 
stitutionality. Few disputes arise be- 
tween Congress and the Supreme 
Court. Congress exercises wide pow- 
ers in enacting legislation. 

Other Supreme Court justices fed 
differently about the problem. Their 
position may be expressed in this 
way: “This act of Congress seems fo 
me to be unconstitutional. Hence ], 
as a justice of the Supreme Court— 
the highest tribunal in the land—must 
vote to declare ft unconstitutional. 
This is my duty as a judge. Regari- 
less of what anyone else thinks about 
the law, I must exercise my judgment 
in deciding to uphold its unconstitu- 
tionality.” 

When most of the justices take this 
position, many acts of Congress are 
declared unconstitutional. Many peo 
ple declare that the Supreme Court is 
undoing the work of the other branches 
of the government, while others sup 
port the Court and condemn Congress 
for trying to exceed its powers. Such 
issues come to the surface frequently 
in American politics. 

Although our government is one of 
checks and balances, Congress re 
mains, after 156 years, our supreme 
law-making body. As such the 79th 
Congress will begin its work this week. 
It will shape the policies of the nati 
until it ends its labors in January 
1947. Its place in history will be de 
termined by the wisdom it shows i 
enacting legislation necessary to win 
the greatest war of our history and 
to lay the foundations for what we 
hope will be an enduring peace. 
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T would be an interesting experi- 
' ment to conduct a poll among your 
» isssmates to determine how many of 
them know the name of the congress- 
man from your district, If your class 
js typical, the results would probably 
be disappointing, for a large number 
of the members would be unable to 
name the man or woman who repre- 
sents them in the House of Represent- 
atives. They might know the name 
of the two senators and the governor 
of the state, but would be hard put to 
Y came the congressman from the dis- 
trict, to say nothing of all the repre- 
) sentatives from your state. 

Again, most of your friends would 
find it difficult to tell what your con- 
gressman or senator does in Washing- 
ton. Of course, they would say, he 
passes laws and makes speeches. He 
comes home now and then to discuss 
plans with political leaders in the state 
and community and tries to keep his 
“political fences” in good shape so that 





hemay win again when the next elec- 
tim comes around. 
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Many people have curious ideas 
dout their representatives in Con- 
gress. They may look upon congress- 
men and senators as a special lot, 
qite apart from the ordinary run of 
titizens. They have seen so many car- 
toons of Congress as a bewhiskered 
dd gentleman that they are likely to 
think of their representative as a man 
who has made politics his life career, 
who has a gift for oratory, and who 
somehow acts and looks “different.” 

More likely than not, your congress- 
man is like hundreds of men you meet 
tery day. Only a few of the 96 sena- 
tors and 435 representatives have 
made a career of Congress. Before 
your congressman or senator was 
dected, he may have been a lawyer, a 

man, a farmer, an educator, 
aewspaperman, or even a banker or 
doctor. If you are represented by a 
| Congresswoman, she was probably a 
housewife or an actress or a writer, a 
turse or a social worker. Of the 531 
men and women who sit in the two 
houses of Congress, lawyers make up 














minority in either house are 
‘icians” by profession. 
ur congressman may be old or 
ig, rich or poor. He may have 
& prominent citizen in your com- 
y, or he may have been relatively 
eure. He may have come from a 
B line of Americans or he may have 
M born in a foreign land. The im- 
fant point is that he is likely to be 
dinary citizen, and Congress as 
dy is representative of a cross- 
n of the American population. 
haps your congressman reached 
Stington the “hard way.” He may 
mye taken an active part in politics 
‘years. Before his election to the 
tational legislature, he may have 
as mayor of your town, county 
‘mmissioner, district attorney, mem- 
of the state legislature, or even 





governor of your state. Certainly he 
knows the important leaders of his 
party in community and state. They 
have searched long among party mem- 
bers to find someone who, they 
thought, would appeal to the voters. 

A great deal of money may have 
been spent by the party in electing 
your representative or senator. In 
districts or states with large popula- 
tions, where competition between the 
parties is keen, thousands of dollars 
are poured into the party campaign 
chests to elect a member of Congress. 
In other districts, practically nothing 
is spent for political campaigns be- 
cause there is little rivalry and few 
speeches need to be made, no news- 
paper space or radio time bought to 
influence voters. You yourself may 
have made a small contribution to 
your congressman’s campaign. 

If you have the impression that 
your congressman leads an easy life 
in Washington, you are sadly mis- 
taken. He is a very busy man. Only 
a few people in your community put 
in a longer or more strenuous day. 
His work is not confined to the hours 
he spends in his office or on the floor 
of the House or Senate or in commit- 
tee meetings. He may have to meet 
a constituent for breakfast to discuss 
a trivial or an important matter. He 
may have to confer with officials of 
government agencies before he reaches 
his office or after he leaves it. He can- 
not afford to ignore requests from 
people back home, for if he does, he 
runs the risk of offending’ persons who 
are important and who can hurt him 
at the next election. 

Your representative’s or senator’s 
office is located on the “Hill,” in Wash- 
ington. Washingtonians refer to 
Capitol Hill as the “Hill,” and it is 
here that the Capitol building itself 





is located. On either side are the 
House Office Building and the Senate 
Office Building, where your represent- 
ative spends a great deal of his time 
and does much of his work. 

Your congressman does not live lav- 
ishly in Washington, unless he has a 
substantial independent income. His 
salary of $10,000 a year is not large, 
considering the demands which are 
made upon it. Frequently, he must 
maintain two homes, one in Washing- 
ton and one in his local community. 
He must join various organizations, 
must spend a considerable amount on 
entertainment, and make numerous 
contributions. He pays taxes, the 
same as the rest of us. He may have 
to supplement his salary by writing 
articles for newspapers or magazines, 
by giving lectures or making radio ad- 
dresses. Many congressmen employ 
their wives or other members of the 
family as clerks in their office to add 
to the family income. In certain cases, 
this practice has been seriously abused, 
for relatives are kept on the payroll 
without doing much work. 

Members of Congress are allowed 


What Your Congressman Does 
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certain sums for office help. Senators 
have an allotment of $13,900 for em- 
ployees in their office. Representa- 
tives are allowed $9,500 a year. Out 
of this sum they must pay the salaries 
of clerks and stenographers and secre- 
taries. If they are to have time to 
attend to their legislative duties, they 
must be able to shift much of the bur- 
den of office routine to the shoulders 
of their assistants. 

Your congressman receives thou- 
sands of letters a year. Most of these 
are for “favors” of one kind or another 
—for jobs, for projects for the com- 
munity, for influence with government 
officials or agencies. If he devotes 
too much time to national problems, 
he is criticized for neglecting the in- 
terests of his state or community. 
Every time he makes a speech on the 
floor of Congress, he incurs the dis- 
pleasure of some of his constituents. 
Every time he must vote on an im- 
portant piece of legislation, pressure 
is brought to bear upon him by both 
supporters and opponents of the bill. 

In handling all these matters, he 
must exercise extreme tact or he will 
make enemies. He cannot ignore let- 
ters of complaints or criticisms. At 
the same time, he cannot grant all the 
requests made of him. Nor can he 
dismiss matters easily by turning them 
over to a “secretary.” He must per- 
sonally answer many of the letters and 
attend to details of many of the re- 
quests. But he cannot satisfy all the 
demands made upon his time, or he 
would be little more than the errand 
boy for his constituents. 

All these activities have little to 
do with the congressman’s official 
duties as a national legislator. Here 
his responsibilities and burdens are 
extremely heavy. They do not consist 
merely of putting in an appearance 





—and in meeting favor-seekers 


on the floor of the House or Senate at 
noon each day and of voting on meas- 
ures which come up. 

Long before Congress convenes for 
its daily session, members are busily 
at work. Your representative belongs 


to at least one committee—probably 
to several. He may be chairman of 
an important committee, in which case 
he has the responsibility of arranging 
meetings and conducting them, of de- 
ciding which measures shall be consid- 
ered, and of holding hearings on pro- 
posed legislation. 

A member of Congress cannot act 
effectively as a committee member or 
chairman unless he knows a great deal 
about the subject under consideration. 
Many of these subjects are extremely 
technical and require a great deal of 
study. In order to inform himself on 
measures and to act wisely on them, 
he must read a great deal. He must 
consult with experts in the field and 
must weigh all the evidence presented. 
If he is a member of two or three com- 
mittees, the subjects on which he must 
become something of an authority are 
totally unrelated and thus call for 
more study and attention. 

The congressman’s burden would be 
lightened if he had a staff of expert 
assistants who could do the research 
work required for this committee 
work. But he is provided with no such 
staff. His own office help is not 
trained for such work, nor do his em- 
ployees have the time to assume addi- 
tional responsibilities. The committee 
itself probably has at its disposal the 
services of only one clerk, who keeps 
the minutes of committee meetings 
and attends to certain routine matters. 

When one of the congressman’s com- 
mittees has completed its work on a 
bill and has brought it to the floor 
for general debate, he may be obliged 
to make one or several speeches in 
favor of or against the measure. He 
cannot speak intelligently without con- 
siderable preparation. Nor can he 
participate effectively in debate on the 
measure unless he_has all the facts 
at his fingertips. Other members will 
give weight to his views and regard 
him as an authority on the subject 
since he is a member of the committee 
which drafted the legislation, 

Few of the members of Congress 
are through with their work when the 
House or Senate adjourns for the day. 
After a hasty dinner, they may return 
to their offices to catch up on work 
which has piled up on them. They 
may be preparing for tomorrow’s com- 
mittee meeting. Or they may rush 
home and prepare for an evening din- 
ner or meeting where they are to de- 
liver addresses. A hundred details 
await their attention. 

The war has added to the burdens 
and responsibilities of the individual 
congressman. The problems upon 
which he must legislate are more com- 
plex than ever before. 
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28th Congress Record 


HE second and third war years, 

during which the 78th Congress 
held sway, were marked by bitter con- 
troversy between the legislative and 
executive branches of the government 
over virtually all domestic matters. 
However, the 78th Congress gave 
strong support for the most part to 
the international policies of the Presi- 
dent, and to military measures of 
the armed forces. Following are the 
major legislative acts of 1943 and 1944. 

Money. Total appropriations were 
approximately $170 billion—imore than 
90 per cent for war purposes. Ap- 
propriations dropped off sharply dur- 
ing the second session, indicating that 
war spending has passed its peak. The 
national debt limit was twice raised, 
to the present level of $260 billion. 

Taxes. Three important tax bills 
were passed. (1) The Current Tax 
Payment Act of 1943 put the federal 
personal income tax on a pay-as-you-go 
basis by “forgiving” three-fourths of 
the 1942 tax and calling for collection 
of both the 1942 and 1943 taxes in 
1943. It also provides for current col- 
lection of the income tax through a 
20 per cent levy on wages and salaries. 
(2) The 1944 War Revenue Act was 
passed over the President’s veto, to 
bring in about $2.3 billion of addi- 
tional revenue instead of the $10.5 
billion asked by the administration. 
(3) A third law repeals the Victory 
Tax and greatly simplifies the whole 
procedure of figuring the income tax. 

Labor. The War Labor Disputes 
Act (Connally-Smith Antistrike Law), 
also passed over the President’s veto, 
enables the President to seize any war 
plants threatened by strike, and for- 
bids strikes in such government-held 
plants. This act also bans political 
contributions by labor unions. 

Another law requires labor unions, 
chambers of commerce, farm coopera- 
tives, and other tax-exempt organiza- 
tions to report to the Treasury on re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 

Soldiers and Veterans. Congress 
increased dependency allowances for 
servicemen; provided for mustering- 
out pay of from $100 to $300, depend- 
ing on length and place of service; set 
up a vocational rehabilitation program 
for disabled veterans; and reserved 
certain federal jobs for veterans. It 
also passed the GI Bill of Rights and 
the Soldier Voting Act. 

Demobilization. To ease the tran- 
sition from war to peace economy 


three principal measures were adopted, 
based largely upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Baruch-Hancock Report. 

(1) The Contract Settlement Act 
sets up machinery for ending war con- 
tracts and provides for speedy settle- 
ment of contractors’ claims so that 
reconversion will not be delayed. 

(2) The Surplus Property Act sets 
up highly detailed provisions to gov- 
ern the disposal of an estimated $75 
billion worth of military goods, lands, 
and manufacturing plants that will 
become surplus during and after the 
‘war. A three-man board is provided 
to carry out the Act. 

(3) The Reconversion Act provides 
machinery for smoothing the curtail- 
ment of war production and the re- 
sumption of peacetime production. It 
also sets up the machinery for a re- 
employment program. 

Foreign Affairs. Through the Ful- 
bright Resolution in the House and 
the Connally Resolution in the Senate, 
the 78th Congress went on record as 
approving in advance the principle of 
United States participation in a world 
organization to prevent aggression 
and preserve the peace. 

UNRRA. Before his retirement, 
Secretary of State Hull reached ‘sub- 
stantial agreement with Senate and 
House leaders on approval for inter- 
national agreements. The final settle- 
ments with enemy powers and the final 
agreement on an international security 
organization are to be submitted to 
the Senate in treaty form. The tran- 
sitional problems growing out of the 
war will be settled by executive agree- 
ments, subject to approval of both 
houses. 

In accordance with this plan, con- 
gressional consent was granted for 
United States participation in the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, and $1,350,000,- 
000 was appropriated as the United 
States’ contribution toward the $2 
billion to be spent by UNRRA on re- 
lief by June 30, 1946. 

Lend-Lease was extended to June 
30, 1946 (total appropriations now ex- 
ceed $28 billion), and the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act was renewed 
for the third time, by the largest vote 
ever received. 

Philippines. Congress gave au- 
thority to the President to proclaim 
the independence of the Philippines 
whenever normal government is re- 
stored. 


Glossary of Tern 


Adjournment Sine Die: The adjourn- 
ment of a legislature when no further 


meetings are scheduled before the next 
session officially begins. 

Calendar: The schedule telling in 
what order bills are to be debated by 
a legislature. 

Caucus: A party conference where 
Officials are selected and plans made 
to carry out the party’s legislative 
program. 

Cloture: A rule limiting debate on 
proposed legislation. In the House, 
the Rules Committee sets the time for 
discussion of all bills it brings to the 
floor and leaders of the two parties 
apportion it among the members. In 
the Senate, debate is unlimited unless 
two-thirds of the members present, 
acting on a motion sponsored by 16 
senators, vote to curtail it. 

Concurrent Resolution: A resolution 
by the House and Senate regulating 
the internal affairs of Congress. Con- 
current resolutions deal with such 
matters as the publication of docu- 
ments, payment of congressional oper- 
ating expenses, and other nonpolitical 
affairs. They are not subject to the 
President’s veto. 

Conference Committee: A commit- 
tee of House and Senate members ap- 
pointed to work out a compromise on 
a piece of legislation over which the 
two houses disagree. The compromise 
measure is called a “Conference re- 
port.” 

Congressional Record: A govern- 
ment publication covering the debates 
and votes of each day either house of 
Congress is in session. Some state- 
ments never actually made on the floor 
of Congress are also included when 
members obtain “leave to print.” 

Constituent: A voter in a congress- 
man’s district or a senator’s state. 

Filibustering: Delaying the vote on 
a proposed law by prolonged speech- 
making, repeated roll-calls, and other 
time-wasting devices. This is possible 
only in the Senate, where cloture is 
difficult to obtain. 

Franking Privilege: The right of 
congressmen, federal administrators, 
and others to mail without postage 
letters and papers connected with offi- 
cial business. 

Gerrymandering: Arranging voting 
districts so that one party’s votes will 
carry disproportionate weight in an 
election. 

Impeachment: A formal charge of 


misconduct in office brought against 


a government official by a legislative 
body so that he may be brought to 
trial. 


Done npg BY ROY € SCHATT, FROM 
“OUR GOVERNMENT’’ BY C. C. DILL 


In the deaieinan during a Senate 
filib 


uster 


Joint Committee: A standing’ 
mittee of House and Senate mer 

Joint Resolution: A resolution pa 
simultaneously by both houses of § 
gress. It differs from a concuj 
resolution in that it deals with 
matters and is subject to the PB 
dent’s veto. 

Lobbying: Bringing press 
legislators to pass laws desire 
special interest groups. 

Log-Rolling: The practice 
legislators of backing each othe 
bills on an exchange basis. “ 

Nepotism: The practice among’ 
lic officials of appointing their mh 
tives to government jobs. 

Pairing: The custom in which § 
legislators whose votes would ¢ 
each other out agree not to vote'g 
particular bill. 

Patronage: Appointments to p 
office as a reward for party sery 

Pocket Veto: The defeat of a} 
passed by Congress less than 10 
before adjournment by the Presi 
failure either to sign or to veto ij 
fore Congress adjourns. Pie. 

Pork Barrel Laws: Laws authorising 
projects of doubtful necessity. Lem 
lators sponsor pork barrel laws so 
can claim to have brought fedenl 
funds into their districts. e 

President Pro Tempore. A senal rt 
elected to preside over the Senate 
the absence of the Vice President,” 
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Birth of the conference report ~ 


Public and Private Laws: Public 
are congressional enactments 
ing national policy; private laws at 
those settling some matter betw 
the government and an indiv 
business firm, or special group, 

Quorum: The minimum number 
legislators legally able to transa® 
business for the entire legislature,,.A 
simple majority usually consti 
quorum. 

Rider: A regulation included ins 
important bill to which it is not 
cally related. Riders are usually @ 
tached to appropriations bills a 
others which cannot easily be h 
or vetoed. ek 

Seniority: The rule that positions ® 
congressional committees are filled 
members according to their length @ 
service. 2 

Viva Voce: The “voice vote,” ? 
which legislators indicate their pi 
ences on a question by saying 
or “nay.” 

Whip: The party official in a 
lature who enforces party dis 
rounding up members to vote on€ 
ical issues, polling them to 4 
their feelings in advance of the Ne 
and keeping them informed of chang® 


in party policy. 
ys 
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